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(Continued from page 250.) 


She resided for a little time before her mar- 
riage in Houndsditch, London, keeping house 
for her brother Charles. She often spoke to 
me with grateful recollections of Simon Bay- 
ley, an elder in Devonshire-House Meeting, 
who appeared to have unity with her little 
offerings, and at length invited her to come 
up and take a seat facing the meeting. She 
used to tell me how sorry she should be to 
bring burdens upon the minds of valuable 
Friends, and it made her wish that nothing 
in her conduct might cause them grief—this 
was from her young years; and as she grew 
up, she prized exceedingly that blessed unity 
of spirit which is as the dew of Hermon—that 
she reverently believed she was graciously 
ao to partake of with many choice 

riends, whom she yet esteemed far above 
herself—among these I do very especially re- 
member Sarah (Lynes) Grubb and Lydia Ann 
Barclay. 
many Friends, who apparently lived less under 
the cross than herself, but she ever turned 
aside from courting favors of any, knowing 
that gifts tend to blind the eyes. Often did 
she take up her cross, and endeavor to clear 
her mind to Friends and others from “ little 
debts,” as she used to term it, “that felt laid 
upon her to discharge ; after which,” she said, 
“I feel I can meet them in love, and shake 
hands with them.’ “TI believe,” said she, “I 
was helped to do it without wounding, but I 
had to speak close—well repaid if I get the 
penny of peace.” She did not like to neglect 
“to improve” little opportunities, in travel- 
ling, sea-side visits and calls, to the good of 
those nearer. 

I find the following memorandum made by 
her mother, Ann Lucas, in the year 1826, viz: 
“7th of Sixth month, it being Devonshire- 
House Monthly Meeting, my dear daughter, 
Hannah Marsh, was by said meeting acknow- 
ledged as a public minister. Simon Bayley 
and Peter Bedford were deputed to inform 
her of the same, but dear aged S. B. being in- 
disposed, such information was postponed for 
the present. Whilst ruminating this morning 
in my chamber on the event, it struck me 
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measure, and add, [ do believe her to be a 
plant of the Lord’s right hand planting. May 
she be upheld in the work of the ministry by 
that Divine arm who has brought her out of 
the world’s vanities to perform the glorious 
task of her heavenly Master; that so her 
labors of love may -be crowned with success 
here, and when time terminates her existence, 
from works to rewards, she may occupy a 
place amongst the saints in bliss.” 

She often longed that some day they might 
be privileged with a cottage in the country, 
which was granted in 9th month, 1829, when 
I was ten months old, my parents baving left 
London to reside at Rose Cottage, Park Lane, 
Croydon. My father lived there 44 years, 
and my mother 47. There it was her delight 
to walk before breakfast iti the garden, and 
sometimes to work, saying she did not like to 
pass the weeds, and often compared the bad 
dispositions of our hearts to the weeds in the 
garden, which require a constant watch to 
pull up, fur she “was not blind to the faults 
of her children.” Often when so unwell that 
the attendance of some meeting on the follow- 
ing day was hardly to be expected, she would 
say, “I find I must live one day at a time— 
leave the morning till it comes; if it’s right 
for me to go, I shall have ability given.” 
Then if favored to feel able, she would rise 
and go. If not able to attend both the select 
and general Monthly, Quarterly or Yearly 
Meetings, she would say, “I feel most bound 
to the select ones; they press most heavily 
upon me.” She made a point of “ holding her 
meeting at home,” alone in quiet, while others 
were at meeting, when prevented from going 


She had a place in the hearts of|to the meetings for worship through indispo- 


sition. 

When my sister left home for long terms 
of teaching, she felt it very much, and used 
to like to sit quiet as soon as my sister was 
gone, and commend her in secret to the Lord, 
and wait on Him to recruit her strength, and 
enable her the better to bear the parting ; and 
when, in later years, I and mine were her 
guests, she would generally commemorate the 
goodness of the Lord in having granted us the 
privilege of mingling together. 

Often would mother say, referring to ber 
delicate health, what a tenderly kind husband 
she had. In sentiment they were essentially 
alike, and so complete was their union felt to 
be, that mother would often remark to me, 
“ Husband and wife are one.” She was al- 
ways ready to promote father’s service for 
truth, careful not to interrupt him when writ- 
ing letters, encouraged him to attend meet- 
ings and be faithfal therein, and cheerfully 
gave him up repeatedly for service in distant 
parts. She believed it better for a minister 
to dwell under the weight of his own concern 
rather than lean on a wife or any other friend, 
unless they were truly brought under a simi- 
lar exercise, which in two or three instances 
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meeting without her, who sat cither next to 
him or near him. She used to say she en- 
deavored to have her mind as a blank sheet 
of paper on sitting down in meetings, that she 
might be preserved from offering anything of 
her own bringing in, comparable to unhal- 
lowed sacrifices. At various times she was 
constrained to ask for liberty to pay a visit to 
men Friends in their meetings for discipline 
—sometimes to seek family sittings or private 
interviews. “Was often brought very low 
in the prospect of such weighty engagements, 
but dared not be disobedient, and miss of the 
sweet reward of peace” that she was no 
stranger unto. Referring to intercourse with 
persons, she would sometimes remark to me, 
“T was obliged to seem blank to such a one— 
I could not manifest more than I felt.” “She 
felt she had a tendency to hold her children 
too close, but strove against it, saying, “ We 
must’nt have idols.” “ I feel Iam not my own 
—I am bought with a price.” She used to 
stand over me when I was in bed, and advise 
me to cast up my accounts before I went to 
sleep. Often counselled us to watchfulness 
and inwardness, and not to thiok we must 
fill up every spare moment with reading. 

About the year 1839, John and Maria Cand- 
ler, of Chelmsford, Essex, were going to vacate 
their house for some months, and offered it to 
my parents, to give them an opportanity to 
look round for a house to suit themselves 
down there, several friends having a desire 
we would remove and live among them, and 
my mother especially wishing to live in a 
meeting which she fancied would cause less 
weight on her spirit than Croydon with its 
large school. The bait was alluring—besides 
having a brother and sister there. They 
gave notice to leave Croydon, and partly be- 
gan to pack. Mother went to Manchester to 
visit a sister, not expecting to settle down 
again in Croydon. Father went down to 
Chelmsford once more to see J. C.’s house. 
At Manchester mother began to feel very un- 
easy in the prospect of moving. She was re- 
luctant to grieve father, still it came to her, 
“ Husband and wife are one, I must tell him 
my mind.” She wrote, and what was her joy 
to have a letter from him next day, which had 
crossed her’s on the road, telling her that on 
his going down to Chelmsford, and while he 
was there, such a cloud rested on him, he felt 
he dared not proceed in the affair. This cir- 
cumstance she often related, under the firm 
persuasion we ought to look for Divine direc- 
tion in all our steppings. “ What an attain- 
ment it is to have no willof ourown. That’s 
what | strive after.” 

(To be continued.) 


But experience has taught me, that even 
in those places, where the people are favored 
with a living ministry, by their calling for, 
and relying upon help from the servants, they 


very forcibly that according to my small gift|she was, and proved a helpful companion to|fall away from the life of religion in them- 
I could set my seal to the propriety of the|him. He did not like to have to go to his own|selves.—T. Greer to J. Conran. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The Seneeas and the Valley of the Genesee. 


(Continued from page 251.) 


The New York contribution to the army, |of the army, however ready to destroy the 
under General Clinton, the Governor, amount-|towns and crops of the Indians as a military 
ed to sixteen hundred men, having marched|necessity. A Cayuga squaw of great age, 
SULLIVAN'S EXPEDITION AGAINST THE NEW |from the Valley of the Mohawk by way of|bad been left in Catharine's town by the ie 

YORK INDIANS. Otsego Lake and the easterly bank of the|dians in their precipitate flight, and was found 

This expedition was sent by Washington,|Susquebanna, joined the army of Sullivan|in the neighboring woods. The soldiers at 
in 1779, and succeeded in the object of its|}near the junction of the Tioga and north|once provided for her present wants, and 
mission. In this connexion the reader, if|branch of the Susquehanna rivers. The ad-|treated her with kindness during their stay, 
well read in the history of the last century, | vent of Clinton’s army into the region around | Before leaving the town, which had mean. 
or even if familiar with the school reading|Otsego Lake, was so unexpected and so for- while been burnt, they erected a hut for her 
books of a half century ago and more recently,|midable in character, that it spread terror and gathered a quantity of wood for her use, 
will recall the thrilling burst of eloquence|among the families of the Indians, who fled|They also left her a supply of provisions, 
from the lips of William Pitt, Earl Chatham, |in great numbers to near Newtown, now El-|which she was found using on the army’s re. 
when he denounced in Parliament the govern- | mira, and after the battle at the latter place, |turn. Such unexpected treatment drew tears 
ment that proposed “to let loose the inhuman |sought refuge among the Senecas of the Gen-|from her eyes, and made her quite communi. 
denizens of the woods upon our countrymen |esee Valley. cative, and she assured the officers that the 
in America, endeared to us by every tie that On the 26th of 8th month, the combined squaws generally were anxious that the In. 
can sanctify humanity.” Tho venerable ora-|armies began their march through an un-|dians should remain in their village and make 
tor, our noble advocate, rose in invective and| known wilderness, in which unbridged crecks | peace with the Yankees. Red Jacket, who 
poetic sublimity until upon the tapestry that|and rivers were to be forded, and mountain|was often the advocate of the squaws in 
adorned the halls of parliament he seemed to|defiles to be threaded, and morasses to be|council, was probably endeavoring to serve 


see the “immortal ancestor of the noble|crossed, while guides through this untravelled |them by his course above referred to. 


lord” who had proposed this horrible scheme, 


waste were utterly unreliable. A foe familiar 


“frown with indignation at the disgrace of|with every pass, and at home on every trail, 


his country.” 

For months, at intervals, the subject of the 
Indian outrages had been considered in Con- 
gress, and the Massacre of Wyoming called 
forth special resolutions; but other matters 
were suffered to intervene, and no action re- 
sulted from so much well-worded sympathy. 
New York at length took a decided step 
towards protecting the outlying districts, and 
Congress listened to the communication from 
that Province, whose Governor, George Clin- 
ton, intended to conduct an expedition in per- 
son, against the common foe. Measures were 
taken to collect an army, but there were many 
obstacles to be overcome. The country was 
exhausted by years of war, and needed rest. 
Bread was scarce, wages high, employment 
abundant, while the pay of the soldier was 
small and uncertain. Many considered the 
war virtually at an end, and were unwilling 
to make sacrifices or supply the means neces- 
sary for important military operations. A 
defensive policy only was finally assented to, 
with the exception of this western expedition 
against the Indians, whom Washington de- 
clared “must be warred upon in their own 
style, their country penetrated, their villages 
and settlements laid waste, and at the same 
time the British fort at Niagara, that nest- 
ling place of tories and refugees destroyed.” 
This policy prevailed, and the campaign was 
at once set on foot. 

The head quarters of the force was first 
established at Easton, Pennsylvania. The 
troops were thence removed to Wyoming; 
then recently the scene of that bloody mas- 
sacre that had so shocked the sensibilities of 
Christendom. Here three thousand troops 
were assembled, and on the 31st of 5th month, 


1779, this army began its march for Tioga, | 
by the way of the northern branch of the} 


Susquehanna, being conveyed up that stream 
by one hundred and fifty boats. The com- 


hovered upon their flanks. Three days after 
they arrived at Newtown, where the Indians 
and tories, one thousand strong, under Butler 
and Brant, were found entrenched behind 
well-constructed earth-works, a short distance 
below the present city of Elmira. Field pieces 
were at once opened upon their defences by 
Sullivan, and their retreat was cut off by the 
light troops. Seeing that they were in danger 
of being surrounded, they quitted their works 
and betook themselves to precipitate flight. 
The defeat proved decisive. The leaders could 
not again bring the savages face to face with 
the army marching to invade their homes, 
and were obliged constantly to retreat, though 
embarrasing their enemy by many a stealthy 
i blow. 

Red Jacket, it is said, held private councils 
with the youngchiefs and more timid sachems, 
to induce them to sue for peace. He at one 
time sent a secret runner to Sullivan’s camp, 
to advise the general to dispatch a flag of 
truce with certain propositions. Brant being 
privately informed of these proceedings, but 
fearful to disclose them, detailed two confi- 
dential warriors to waylay and kill the bearer 
of the flag of truce before he should reach the 
Indian camp. 

The Indian village of Newtown was laid 
jin ashes, and the surrounding crops of corn 
land beans destroyed, and the army resumed 
its march for Catherine town, the home of 
ithe half-blood Queen Catharine Montour, near 
the head of Seneca Lake. With indomitable 
persistence, Sullivan pashed on in intense 
darkness through a hemlock swamp, in which 
‘his men and borses often sank deep in the 
treacherous slough, and from which many of 
'them were unable to escape until the follow- 
ing day. He arrived at the town at mid- 
night. A few Indians might, in many a 





\defile, have almost destroyed the band, but 


they ceased to watch their enemy through 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Translation of a Letter from some Quakers in 

France, to Edward Fox, in consequence of an 

Advertisement from him in regard to his fa 

ther’s share of Prize-money to the sufferers in 

sundry captures of a privateer whereof his 
father was part owner, amounting to several 
thousand pounds sterling. 

[The following letter will probably be read 
with interest, in connection with the account 
which appeared in “The Friend” of Third 
month 6th (as copied from The British Friend,) 
concerning the circumstance set forth in the 
foregoing title. This manuscript translation 
appears to have been found among the papers 
ot Robert Pleasants, of Curles Neck, James 
River, Virginia. The said R. P. maintained 
an extensive correspondence with Friends of 
Philadelphia, and among the rest with An 
jthony Benezet, to whom he may have been 
indebted for the translation. Iam vot aware 
that it has heretofore appeared in print. The 
letter of these Frenchmen manifests the rare 
Christian spirit of true Friends, in that, whilst 
commending Dr. Fox for his part in so honor- 
able and so eminent a service, yet they be- 
lieved it due from them not to repress the 
expression of a concern that he might be pre- 
served from “the numberless vices of a cor- 
rupt metropolis.” The paragraph in the let- 
ter where George Fox is referred to as “one 
of our venerable founders,” is historically 
worthy of remark, inasmuch as it had been 
supposed that it was not until the circum- 
stance of the refunding of the prize-money, 
that the existence of a body of people profess- 
ing nearly identical religious principles in Kng- 
‘land had been made known to these Friends 
of France. J. W. Li) 
The Quakers of Congenies, Calviston, to the virtu. 

ous Fox. 


Friend Fox :—The testimony which thou 
{hast borne to France, of thy inviolable attach- 





missariat was poorly supplied, more than one-|the night, believing the swamp impassable.|ment to the true principles of Christ, and of 


third of Sullivan’s men were without shirts. 
Many of the cattle were too weak to walk, 


In the mazes of this swamp many cattle were 
killed and a number of pack horses lost, but 





thy pacific and humane disposition which in- 
iclines thee to do good to thy enemies, has 


and of the horses supplied, fifty were worn the men all arrived in safety in the morning. |caused the hearts of our brethren, who are thy 
out and unable to travel a day’s march beyond Catharine’s town was found and consisted of|friends—though seqnestered from the world, 
the Chemung river, where they were aban- thirty houses, several of them quite good, but/and 150 leagues from thee—to leap for joy. 


doned and shot. Here the Indians afterwards 


‘all were destroyed, together with orchards 


We are a little flock of about 100 persons, 


collected the heads of the slaughtered animals and growing crops of beans, corn and other! who being restored to the divine life by faith- 
and arranged them along the trail, which cir-| vegetables. 


cumstance gave to this place its present name 
of Horse-heads. 


An incident here occurred which proves 


ful obedience to the Divine Spirit, are all 
united in heart and brotherly love, and [ am 


jthat there was some humanity on the part commissioned by them to inform thee of the 
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heart-tendering effect of thy proceedings in 
their minds, and the esteem and affection 
which they have inspired them with. 

We do not offer thee worldly praise ; thou 
past done no more than obey the voice of the 
internal light; the reward is in thy own 
preast. Even those who live after the flesh 
admire thee, being astonished at proceedings 
of which they find themselves incapable ; for 
our part, who think as thou dost, and who 
only practise spiritual worship, all our minds 
are united in approbation of thy late eminent 
act of humanity, whilst thou art fulfiling these 
divine precepts of Christ: “If thy enemy 
hanger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink, 
and revenge not yourselves.” Although thy 
countrymen were the enemies of France, thou 
and all our friends called in contempt Quakers 
have always regarded us as brethren, and have 
part in our prayers and our breathings. 

The enlivening breath which has led thee 
into our country, has also penetrated our 
souls, and excited us afresh to all’ the good 
works of which thou hast given us an exam- 
ple. Proceed, dear friend, with undaunted 
courage and uncorruptible zeal in the good 
work thou hast begun. Let not the number. 
less vices of a corrapt metropolis convey any 
injury to the purity of thy faith; escape vic- 
toriously from all the snares which many peo- 
ple will lay for thy integrity ; consider in the 
depraved crowd, who will narrowly scrutinize 
all thy actions to attempt to invalidate that 
eminent virtue from whence thy good works 
arise, and [to] turn the peoples’ eyes from the 
lastre with which thou hast appeared to them, 
that thou canst do nothing unseen by the 
Supreme Being; also, that as thy actions pass 
wder the rigorous examination of slander, 
they must either occasion in the spectators 
the greatest respect or the greatest contempt 
for our religious principles. 

Perhaps friend Fox will charge us with 
presumption for admonishing him after this 
manner unknown; but our minds which are 
wited to thee require it of us, and we im- 
plicitly obey the requirings as a sincere testi- 
mony which we give thee of our esteem and 
of our most tender affection. 

Thou bearest, dear friend Fox, the name of 
one of our venerable founders, as dear to our 
hearts as that of William Penn, and we all 
hope that the spirit which enlightened his 
soul will always direct thy conduct to make 
thee still more respectable to all men. 

Thy first testimony has much contributed 
to strengthen the courage and the faith of our 
peaceable Society, and in the first effusions of 
our minds we all united to testify the sincere 
affection thou hast inspired us with and the 
love which thou hast renewed in us for all our 
brethren, amongst whom thou wilt always 
hold a distinguished rank. Condescend dear 
friend to communicate what may concern thy 
Welfare, in which we shall always take a most 
affectionate part. 

Although we are here the objects of hatred 
and contempt of the Catholics and Protestants, 
We rejoice in being hated and despised for 
the name of Christ, who foretold such things. 

¢ only answer their injuries with blessings 
aod acts of kindness, and daily give thanks 
for the toleration which the clemency of a 
Virtuous Prince* and the goodness of his min- 


-_ 
* Although the translation is not dated, the letter 


Was probably written about 1785, and the prince alluded 
o was doubtless Louis XVI. 
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isters hath for a long time granted tous. We 
hope that our submission to our sovereigns’ 
orders, our love to our brethren, and our 
peaceable tenets, (which make us blame war 
as the wrath of Tyrants and Lyons, and the 
ancient revolt of the Protestants as an abomi- 


all the sovereigns which God hath granted to 


of his people to look with eyes of indulgence 
and pity on his submissive children who re- 
spect and cherish him, and not longer oblige 





are seen at low water. These circumstances 
produce a very singular and romantic appear- 
ance, by the large sheets of ice being obstruct- 
ed and accumulated in various parts of the 
river, having the resemblance of large blocks 
of white marble piled on heaps. There being 
a constant intercourse between the two shores 
of the Delaware, it is curious to observe the 
various means which the owners of the ferry- 
boats use, to counteract the effects of the frost, 
on its first setting in, so as to preserve the 
communication open. On these occasions they 
make use of a boat that has two sliders, one 
on each side of the keel, shod with iron, and 
as the shallow parts of the river are first 
frozen, they sail as usual over the deep parts, 
and on coming to those which are frozen, they 
drag the boat out of the water, and push it 
along the ice, until they come to the deep 
places, when the boat is again plunged into 
the water. Thus they go on till they reach 
the opposite shore; and as it will of course 
sometimes happen, in the early part of the 
frost, that between the ice and the shallow 


nable rebellion against the divine will,) the 
principles of Christ, and the jast obedience 
which we have always faithfully preserved to 


us, will one day incline this benevolent father 


the little number of Quakers who live under 
his laws to betray their consciences in draw- 
ing lots to carry arms, which are so expressly 
forbidden to be used. “ Do good to thy enemy, 
and resist not him that striketh thee.” 

O worthy friend who has just fulfilled this 
divine precept towards us, receive kindly all the 
testimonies of our joy and of our love, as the 
emotions of a heart sincere, and true desires 
to do as much, and daily making all its efforts 
to imitate thee. All our worthy friends em-| water, the ice is not sufficiently strong to sup- 
brace thee, and ardently desire the pleasure|port the boat; in this case it is common for 
of hearing from thee, which they request of|one of the ferrymen to sit at the head of the 
thee as a mark of friendship. If thou think| boat, with his feet hanging out, loaded with 
us worthy of an answer, direct it to A. M.|a pair of heavy iron-bound boots, and with a 
Marolier, at the post-office, Nismes. long pole in his hands. With these he labors 

We all wish thee peace and felicity. with all his might to break the ice, and make 

(Signed,) Jourpan Le Comrg, | way for the boat.* 

Maro.ier ils, “Ist month 21st to 1st month 31st. The 

MarGeENeET DE Lorp, {frost still continuing very severe, 1 made fre- 

BENEZAT?. quent excursions upon the ice of the Delaware, 
where a great many ships lay bound fast by 
the frost. One very large vessel, I noticed, 
‘called the Connecticut, which had now been 
fast near one month, with her whole comple- 
‘ment of hands on board; being nearly one 
of weather is within the recollection of many. hundred in number. This ship was intended 
Referring to a record kept by the writer, it|for a voyage to Domingo, and was complotely 
appears that the average of the temperature armed as a regular vessel of war. As most of 
of the three winter months, at sunrise, has|}the men had received part of their wages in 
been nearly alike, viz: for the Twelfth month |advance, and the owners were fearful they 
nearly 35 degrees, and the coldest morning| might take advantage of the ship being thus 
was the 27th, the thermometer then standing | detained and leave her, they had fixed a strong 
at 12°, the warmest on the 11th, being then|net-work all round her, reaching from the 
61°. The average for the First month 35°,/beam nearly as high as the yards. The crew 
the 14th being the coldest, viz., 8°, and 52°| being thus inclosed, had the appearance of a 
the warmest on the 12th. The average for+iock of birds in a cage. This kind of net- 
the Second month, 34.3, 11° being the coldest,| work is sometimes mede use of in time of 
which was on the 2nd of the month, and the|action, to prevent being boarded by the 
warmest on the 13th, it being then 58°. The|enemy.” 
following notes on the weather are takenfrom| The following which brings to remem- 
Robert Sutcliff’s Travels in this country, in|brance a worthy Friend, is now transcribed 
the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, published by/as bearing on the times though not on the 
B. & T. Kite, in 1812: weather. 

“1805. 1st month 4th. This day was re-| “The negroes in the Island of Domingo 
markably cold, far beyond anything I had/having thrown off the French yoke, and set 
ever experienced in England. The thermome-|up an emperor of their own color, the French 
ter being down as low as 12, about 20 degrees|Government had, in consequence declared 
below the freezing point. The river Dela-|them rebels; and, having prohibited all inter- 
ware, which is more than a mile over, and|course with them, this circumstance occa- 
which has a strong current, was quickly frozen |sioned the Americans to arm their sbips which 
over to that degree that horses and carriages, |traded to that island. About this time James 
heavily laden, were seen traversing from one| Pemberton sent a number of Friends’ books 
side to the other in great numbers; chiefly|to the Black Emperor, as a present, accom- 
with fire wood from the Jersey shore. Ex-| panied witha letter; to which James received 
clusive of these, parties of pleasure were seen|a reply and acknowledgment, written in a 
driving along in sledges or sleighs upon the/very singular style ; the substance of the reply 
ice. These kinds of carriages are made in|was, as I understood it, that he was obliged 
various fantastic forms, resting upon sliders|to him for the books; but that he was deter- 
shod with iron or steel. mined to be Emperor of Haiti, (the Indian 

“1st month 6th. In company with T. W., I 
crossed the Delaware upon the ice. The tide 
flows to the height of about six feet in this 
river, and in it are some sand banks, which 








For “The Friend.” 
The weather during the last three months 
has certainly been remarkable, but as history 
is said to repeat itself, no doubt the like kind 








* In the present day, the use of steam enables the 
ferrymen to keep an open passage in the severest 
weather. 
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name for Domingo,) in defiance of both the 
Frence and Quakers. Notwithstanding this 
determination, he has since been cut off by 
his enemies. 

“2nd month 4th. I attended the Quarterly 
Meeting in this city, in which a testimony on 
account of W. Savery was produced and read, 
expressive of the high estimation in which he 
was held by Friends here. 

“2nd month 21st. I still continued in Phila. 
delphia ; and this afternoon was pleasantly 
spent at 8. S.’s. The next day | attended the 
Middle Monthly Meeting, where | was grati- 
fied with the sight of a young man presenting 
an acknowledgment to Friends on account of 
having taken up arms; for which he had been 
disowned. During the time of bis separation, 
he had married an amiable young woman who 
was convinced of the truth of Friends’ princi- 
ples, and joined the Society. ‘The impression 
made upon the meeting, on his presenting an 
acknowledgment, was such that he was rein- 
stated in the Society before the meeting sepa- 
rated.” 


Selected. 
OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED GENTLEMAN. 


How various his employments, whom the world 
Calls idle ; and who justly in return 
Esteems that busy world an idler too! 
Friends, books, a garden, and perhaps his pen, 
Delightful industry enjoyed at home, 
And nature in her cultivated trim 
Dressed to his taste, inviting him abroad— 
Can he want occupation who has these? 
Will he be idle who has much to enjoy ? 
Me therefore, studious of laborious ease, 
Not slothful, happy to deceive the time, 
Not waste it, and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with use, 
When He shall call his debtors to account, 
From whom are all our blessings, business finds 
E’en here: while sedulous I seek to improve, 
At least neglect not, or leave unemployed, 
The mind He gave me; driving it, though slack 
Too oft, and much impeded in its work 
By causes not to be divulged in vain, | 
To its just point—the service of mankind. 
He that attends to his interior self, 
That has a heart, and keeps it; and a mind 
That hungers and supplies it; and who seeks 
A social, not a dissipated life, 
Has business ; feels himself engaged to achieve 
No unimportant, though a silent task. 
A life all turbulence and noise may seem 
To him that leads it, wise, and to be praised ; 
But wisdom is a pearl with most success 
Sought in still water, and beneath clear skies. 
He that is ever occupied in storms, 
Or dives not for it, or brings up instead, 
Vainly industrious, a disgraceful prize. 


° Cowper. 


Selected. 
TRUST. 


“Tn quietness and confidence shall be your strength.” 
Isaiah xxx. 15. 


Be quiet, soul : 
Why shouldst thou care and sadness borrow 
Why sit in nameless fear and sorrow 

The livelong day ? 
God will mark out thy path to-morrow 

In his best way. 


Be quiet, soul : 

There is no need of doubt and crying, 
There is no need for anxious sighing, 
God’s love to know ; 

Dost thou remember not his dying, 
Who loved thee so ? 


Be trustful, soul : 
Each day, for thee, thy Father careth, 
Each day, in sweet compassion shareth 
Thine every ill; 
Even thy sin for thee He beareth, 
And loves thee still. 
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I 


Be trustful, soul : 
When some dark cloud shuts out before thee 
Light that hath hitherto shone o’er thee, 
Doubt not, nor fear; 
But know God does it to assure thee 
That He is near. 


Be trustful, soul : 
Remember God forgets thee never; 
He who in grace stands waiting ever 

Thy way to guide, 

Shall surely hold thee, soul, forever 

Close to his side. 


Selected. 
SIMILARITY OF THOUGHT. 


In these days when not a little is said about 
plagiarism, it may be interesting to see how 
the thoughts of different persons often run in 
the same channels. The following extracts 
from Pythagoras, George Herbert, Charles 
Wesley, Longfellow, Watson, and two anony- 
mous writers, show how similar thoughts are 
often similarly expressed. We can hardly 
suppose that either of the writers of these 
pieces, especially the first four, intentionally 
borrowed either the thoughts or expressions 
of another, and yet there is a likeness, both 
of thought and expression, running through 
all. Each of the extracts impresses an im- 


portant lesson, and may aid the reader toa 
wise and helpful self-examination. 


:. 
Thrice ask, as fades each sun’s last ray, 
What's been my life throughout this day ? 
What have I learned that’s worth the knowing ? 
What have I done that’s worth the doing? 
What have I sought that I should shun ? 
What duties done, or left undone? 
Such self-inquiries are the road 
That leads to virtue and to God. 


Pythagoras. 
Il. 


Sum up at night, what thou hast done by day, 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul; mark the decay 
And growth of it. If with thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both. Since thou shalt be 
Most surely judged, make thine accounts agree. 
George Herbert. 
Il. 


At evening, to myself I say, 

Where hast thou been and gleaned to-day, 
Thy labors how bestowed ? 

What hast thou rightly said or done? 

What grace attained, what knowledge won, 
In following after God ? 

C. Wesley. 
IV. 


The day is drawing to its close, 
And what good deeds, since first it rose, 
Have I presented, Lord, to thee ? 
What wrongs repressed ; what fruits maintained ; 
What struggles passed ; what victories gained, 
What good attempted and attained, 
As offerings of my ministry ? 
Longfellow. 
v. 
As sets the sun, search thou thine heart, 
And ask how thou the day hast spent ; 
If faithfully thou hast improved 
The talents that thy God hath lent. 
What hast thou learned from failures past ? 
What evils hast thou sought to shun ? 
What sins subdued ; what wrongs redressed ; 
What good to others hast thou done ? 
Thus to each day let thought be given. 
’Twill aid thee on thy way to heaven. 
Watson. 
VI. 
What have I learned this day? 
What good deeds have | done?! 
What kindnegs shown ; what victories gained ; 
What errors sought to shun ? 
Such tests for every passing day, 
Aid us to walk the upward way ! 
Exchange. 


vil. 

If you set down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done; 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, and word 

That eased the heart of him that heard— 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that day well spent. 


But if, through all the livelong day, 

You’ve cheered no heart by yea or nay; 
If, through it all, 

You’ve nothing done that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Rise of Superstition. 

A recent work on Madagascar, by James 
Sibree, contains an instructive chapter, point. 
ing out how some of the superstitions that 
early crept into the Christian church, find illus. 
trations and counterparts among the Malagasy 
tribes who bave of late years professed 
belief in Christianity. It also explains the 
necessity for those exhortations to morality 
which are contained in the epistles of the 
apostles. 

In the heathen state of the Malagasy there 
was no stigma attached to such sins as im- 
purity, deceit or fraud; these latter indeed 
were rather admired as proof of superior 
cunning, as things to be imitated, so far at 
least as they would not bring the offender 
within the penalties of the native laws. Such 
was very much the condition of the old Pagan 
world. Those who had long been exposed to 
such influences, who lived in communities 
where the same feeling was strong around 
them, and where there was no purified public 
Opinion to restrain, would be easily led into 
these evils, and would require line upon line 
and precept upon precept. It is not therefore 
surprising that men and women who are capa- 
ble at times of rising to a sublime elevation 
of self-denial for Christ’s sake, should in their 
seasons of unwatchfulness descend to very 
low and unworthy actions. Superficial ob- 
servers are apt to infer that the religion of 
such weak brethren is a piece of hypocrisy 
and deceit from beginning to end; but this is 
an unfair and untrue conclusion. 

Our author says: “The Malagasy mind, 
like that of the most other semi-civilized peo- 
ples, is a fertile soil for the rapid growth of 
all sorts of superstitious notions. Malagasy 
idolatry is mainly a belief in ody or charms 
—charms to prevent evil of various kinds, or 
to obtain certain benefits. So that unless 
great care is taken on the part of the teachers 
and guides of such people when they have 
only lately come out of heathenism, their 
superstitious ideas arealmost inevitably trané 
ferred to the two great symbolic ordinances 
of the Christian religion; and Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are immediately regarded 
as the Christian ddy or charms. So much is 
this the case that I have often seriously de 
bated whether it would not be best to defer 
for a considerable time the introduction of 
both sacraments until the people’s minds have 
been further enlightened, and some ground- 
work of knowledgelaiddown. Otherwise they 
are almost certain to regard these two sym- 
bolic observances as means of obtaining some 
vague benefit, quite irrespective of the moral 
condition of those receiving them. 

“It would be ludicrous, were it not also 
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saddening, to see how baptism is regarded 
amongst the semi-heathen Malagasy. Insome 
cases people have come up from the country 
districts saying they wished ‘to pray to the 
baptism ;’ in others they ask that they may 
‘drink baptism,’ probably confounding the 
two sacraments together. Soon after the 
barning of the idols in the central provinces 
jn 1869, when the Queen and Government 

ve in their adhesion to Christianity, there 
was a great rush to worship; and when they 
heard that their sovereign and the Prime Min- 
ister had been baptized, immediately eager 
crowds came forward to receive the ordinance 
while yet utterly ignorant of its meaning: 
And in very many places, especially in those 
away from the control of a missionary or an 
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here. Reasoning that they had strayed from 
the north, two of the Indians were deputed to 
drive them to Battleford in the bope of find- 
ing an owner for them. The conduct of these 
men, who were non-treaty Indians, in thus 
undertaking to bring the cattle across the 
plains in the depth of winter on the mere 
chance of finding an owner for them, at a 
time when they were short of provisions and 
could have killed the animals without any 
fear of detection, is worthy of the highest 
praise. In addition to the customary reward 
of five dollars a head for bringing in stray 
cattle, the Governor gave the Indians a sub- 
stantial evidence of his appreciation of their 
sterling honesty.’ 

“The fact is, Indians can, in this dominion, 


enlightened native pastor, great numbers of|be raised in the moral scale and made to ap- 


people, sometimes even by hundreds at once, 
were baptized. In a very large proportion 
of.these there is no doubt that a desire to do 
as their rulers had done was almost the sole 
motive of their action, while in others there 
was probably the vague expectation of gain- 
ing some unknown spiritual benefit. Even 
among our more intelligent Christian people 
it is curious to see what a superstitious notion 
often attaches to the symbol itself. Some 
few years ago one of my brother missionaries 
was preaching in a village congregation in his 
district, not fur from the capital, and being 
the first Sunday in the month he had to pre- 
side at the Lord’s Supper. But before that 
was partaken of he had also to baptize several 
peop’ and the water for that purpose was 
rought (as is frequently the case) in one of 
the cups used for the wine at the other sacra- 
ment. As soon as the baptism was over the 
cup was, of course, needed for this special pur- 
pose; but here a difficulty occurred to the 
good deacons, What was to be done with the 
water?- A little consultation took place ; 
they appeared to think it improper to throw 
away what had -been used for a sacred pur- 
pose, and so at last, to solve the difficult pro- 
blem, one of them took up the cup, and drank 
off its contents! 

“But the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is still more liable to abuse by ignorant and 
half-enlightened people.” 

“ By a considerable number of the commu- 
nicants the Lord’sSupper is certainly regarded 
as a kind of charm, for many come to no pub- 
lie service except that on the first Sunday 
morning of the montb, when very large con- 
gregations assemble; and they evidently think 
that by thus once a month receiving the sacra 
ment they have sanctified the rest of the time, 
and gained some spiritual advantage. Nota 
few do not even attend the preceding service 
of worship and preaching, but just come in 
for the communion service only; while now 
and then, some will even slip in towards the 
conclusion of the service, and ask the deacons 
to procure them some bread and wine.” 


Indian Honesty. 

A Canada correspondent of The Episcopal 
Recorder, who takes satisfaction in its efforts 
to denounce the wrongs done to the Indian 
tribes of our country, sends to it the follow- 
ing interesting item from the Siskatchewan 
Herald. 

‘* Battleford. Some months ago four head 
of cattle belonging to the Lieutenant-Governor 
Strayed away from Battleford. They traveled 
* south, and were discovered by some Indians 
out on the plains about seventy miles from 


preciate a paternal government and to value 
institutions which punish vice and reward 
honesty, but the custom is to depreciate and 
destroy, and make sport of ‘ Lo, the poor In- 
dian,’ by American journalists and publicists. 
Yours, Joun HiInanp. 
Ontario, Feb, 25, 1880.” 


For “The Friend.” 

The Meeting at Firbank Chapel and its Results, 

(Continued from page 253.) 

The thoughtful reader may bave noticed in 
the lively narrative by Charles Marshall, that 
those who were convinced under the power- 
ful ministry of John Camm or John Audland, 
and turned to their Saviour as revealed by 
his Light and Spirit in their hearts, were led 
in the same steps as those preachers had them- 
selves been compelled to walkin. They were 
made to feel their alienation from God, and 
brought into fervent concern and exercise to 
have all removed from them that the divine 
controversy was with; and were made will- 
ing to know the spirit of judgment and of 
burning to work effectually in them for their 
purification. They became, as C. Marshall 
expresses, ‘a plain, broken-hearted, contrite- 
spirited, self-denying people.” Such will ever 
be the effect on those whose greatest concern 
is “to obtain through Jesus Christ the great 
work of salvation, and thereby an assurance 
of everlasting rest.” 

Charles Marshall further remarks: “I have 
learned of the Lord through many exercises 
unexpressible, that after the visitation of the 
Almighty to any soul, the Lord requires an 
inward worthy receiving his love, and spiritual 
watch to be kept in his holy sight, in which 
* * * supplicating breathings arise to the 
living, eternal God of love and compassion. 
When there is an abatement of the inward 
and spiritual care, and a gradual lessening of 
the inward watchfulness, then the mind be- 
comes both unworthy and incapable of the 
enjoyments of the power of the Lord that be- 
gun and carried on the work of the Lord.” 

John Camm and John Audland did not al- 
together escape that persecution which so 
plentifully attended their brethren in those 
days; yet their portion of physical suffering 
on this account was less than that of many 
others. On one occasion as they were going 
to a meeting about two miles out of Bristol 
they were assaulted by the rabble who violent- 
ly abused them with beating and kicking; 
erying “knock them down, kill them, hang 
them.” Thus they were driven back and 
forced into the city again, narrowly escaping 
with their lives. 

Thomas Camm says of his father that through 
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his many travels, “his outward body did 
waste and his strength spend exceedingly, 
having a most violent cough, so that for seve- 
ral years before his death, he was never able 
to walk on foot half a mile at one time; nay, 
many times he was not able to go up one 
pair ofstairsintoa meeting-place, without belp, 
yet nevertheless while the meeting continued 
(through the enlivening power and Spirit of 
God) would have been over the sense of his 
bodily weakness, but after the meeting was 
over, many times as one ready to be dissolved. 

“In this outward weakness he travelled 
through many countries and places of the 
nation, to the confirming and strengthening 
the flock of God, for several years ; sometimes 
taking me along with him to wait opon him, 
his weakness being grown so great, that he 
was not able many times to get on or off his 
horse without help; through all which the 
Lord brought him, his faith being fixed in his 
power; and his life and whole delight was in 
the prosperity of truth and righteousness in 
the earth among the sons of men. 

“ When he grew near his end, his weakness 
increasing, he had great joy as he always 
had in the company of Friends that were 
faithful, of which many came to visit him; 
and many times he would have been wonder- 
fully opened with the power of the Lord, and 
overcome with the sense of his love and peace, 
and a fresh testimony thereof he would often 
bear, to the great refreshment of Friends and 
his family, when he lay in great weakness 
upon his bed. 

‘His great care in all his travels was, 
that the Gospel of Christ which he had to 
publish, might be without charge, for all he 
had or enjoyed of outward things, was freely 
given up to the service of truth, so that he 
was willing to lay out part of the same in his 
travels; also his heart and house was open 
to entertain all Friends that came in truth’s 
service, having a great comfort therein; he 
was a pattern of faithfulness in suffering for 
truth’s testimony, though never much in 
prison, yet his goods were often spoiled or taken 
away, which he suffered joyfully in truth’s tes- 
timony against tithes, in which testimony, and 
all other relating to trath, he was ever firm, 
and never shrunk in the least; his frequent 
exhortations were to all Friendsand his family, 
to be valiant and noble for truth, and to keep 
their faith in God’s power, and never to look 
out, or consult with the wisdom of the world. 

“ He did often call bis children and family 
together, and exhort them with much fervency 
of spirit, to fear the Lord, and walk in holi- 
ness of life, as becomes the gospel that they 
had believed in; and would often pray to the 
Lord for us, and bless us in his name, some 
months before he died; he would often call 
for me to be with him, for he loved me en- 
tirely, and it was my joy and delight to serve 
and obey him in all things; and many times 
he would wonderfully extol the name of the 
Lord, and praise Him for his goodness and 
great mercy, counting his bodily weakness a 
happiness, being sanctified unto Him by that 
word eternal, which had sanctified his soul, 
and made him an honorable vessel, to the 
praise of his God, under the sense of which 
he would say, ‘ How great a benefit do I en- 
joy beyond many, who have such a large time 
of preparation for death, being dying daily, 
that I may live fur ever with my God in that 
kingdom that’s unspeakably fall of glory; my 
outward man daily wastes and moulders down, 
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and draws towards its place and centre, but 
my inward man revives and mounts upward 
towards its place and habitation in the hea- 
vens’, in the sense whereof his soul would 
often wonderfully magnify the Lord. 

“That very morning that he departed this 
transitory life, he called my mother, the cbil- 
dren and family unto him, gave us many good 
and seasonable instructions, to fear the Lord, 
love his way and truth, and walk in it with 
upright hearts ; charging us to be kind and 
loving unto one another, telling us that his 
glass was run, the time of his departure was 
come, he was to enter into everlasting ease, 
joy and rest; charging us all to be patient, 
and content with our parting with him, as to 
the outward, and so presently fainting passed 
quietly away into a sweet sleep; whereupon 
we were all so overcome with sorrow and 


weeping, some of us aloud, as one out of 


sleep he was again awakened, and desired to 
be a little helped up in his bed, speaking to 
this effect, ‘My dear hearts, you have wronged 
me, and disturbed me, for | was at sweet rest, 
you should not so passionately sorrow for my 
departure, this house of earth and clay must 
go to its place; but this soul and spirit was 
to be gathered up to the Lord, to live with 
Him forever, where we should meet with ever- 
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ous of this power of the Church, which imbues 
the mothers of France with an antagonism to 
free institutions, and it is endeavoring to 
wrest the girls of the country from the grasp 
of the priests, and provide them with a liberal 
higher education. 

The women of France are notoriously igno- 
rant of what is known as secular instruction, 
and as the [Roman] Church has had hitherto 
entire control of their training, it alone is re- 
sponsible for this. The Republic wishes to 
raise the modern woman to the level of the 
modern man, and proposes to do it by means 
of higher schools for women than they have 
hitherto enjoyed. 

It is needless to say that it was a very bold 
move on the part of the French Republicans, 
to make a demand so contrary to the general 
sentiment of the country as the public educa- 
tion of girls, who in France are kept so closely 
under surveillance as to make it a natural be- 
lief that they need always to be locked up in 
a convent, or somewhere else, to keep them 
safe; and it is a very gratifying fact to our- 
selves to know that the friends of the measure 
draw their weightiest arguments from the 
female colleges in the United States, and the 
general system of female education among us. 
Many very well-meaning Frenchmen held up 


lasting joy ;’ so again taking his leave of! their hands in horror at the thought that girls 


every one of us, and charging us to be con- 
tent with his departure, lay down (and we 
being troubled, and reflecting upon ourselves 
for the disturbance we had given him through 
our impatience, endeavored contentedness) 
and in a little time be departed, as to the out- 
ward, but lives with us in the spirit; and 
being dead his life preaches, and is a sweet 
savor to the Lord and his people. His dis- 
temper was a cough and consumption, and he 
departed this life in 1656, being the seventh 
day of the week, and the next day was his 
body laid in Friends’ burying-place at Birk- 
rigg-Park, he being the first that was buried 
in that place.” 
(To be continued.) 





Female Education in France. 
Professor Wells, in the Christian Advocate, 


are here taught Latin and Greek, and the 
physical and mathematical sciences, and, for- 
sooth, even rhetoric, philosophy, and political 
economy ; and acknowledged that this virile 
education might do for an American woman. 
But what in the world can a French woman 
do with such knowledge? 

And this was the wise reply: ‘She can be- 
come capable of training her children for the 
active life that now evidently awaits them.’ 
The result, therefore, was a resolve to estab- 
lish in all populous centres high schools for 
girls at the expense of the State, with a liberal 
curriculum in studies, and no interference 
with the religious leanings of the pupils. 
These are simply to be day-schools, unless the 
local authorities choose at their own expense 
to add boarding-schools to them. This is a 
stupendous undertaking, and requires a great 


regards with much satisfaction the action of|deal of money. Two hundred millions of 


the French Chambers in giving the privilege 
of founding schools of a higher order for the 
education of girls, and granting money for 
that purpose. Heretofore a large part of the 
girls belonging to the upper classes of society 
have been instructed in the convents, where 
they are secluded during the years in which 
they are approaching womanhood, and placed 
under priestly control. Of the education there 
received, he says: 


“Their religious instruction consists of little 
else than the lives of the saints, and the repe- 
tition of the Catholic catechism and the duty 
of intense loyalty to all the commands of the 
priests. This work, with daily religious duties, 
absorbs most of their time, while they learn 
but the merest elements of a civil education, 


franes was voted.” 





The following advices are taken from the 
third English edition of our Discipline, printed 
in 1840. 

To Ministers —Let ministers be careful how 
they enter apon disputed points in their testi- 
mony ; or make such objections as they do not 
clearly answer ; or give repeated expectations 
of coming to a conclusion. 

Let ministers at all times be tender of each 
others’ reputation; and let them be watchful 
not to hurt each others’ service in religious 
meetings, but let every one have a tender re- 
gard for others. Let nothing be done or 
offered with a view to popularity, but in hu- 
mility and in the fear of the Lord. 

They are advised to have a godly care of 


to which are added what are understood as|judging or contradicting one andther in pub- 


feminine accomplishments in the line of needle- 
work and music. They leave these institu- 
tions absolutely destitute of any practical 
knowledge that will aid them in the duties 
and burdens of life, and, as a rule, they remain 
for life under the influence of the priest, who 
interferes in all their affairs from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Now the present Republican State is jeal- 


lic meetings; or showing any marks or signs 
of division therein, amongst ministers or 
others; it being of a very pernicious conse- 
quence to bring blame or contempt upon the 
ministry, and a great hurt to our youth and 
others.—Printed Epistle, 1716. 

Meetings for Worship.—In all your meetings 
appointed for religious worship, wait with 
reverence and devotion of heart and soul for 








the power and life-giving presence of God, 
which is the crown and diadem of our assem. 
blies. Take care, we beseech you, in this dg 

of ease and liberty, lest lukewarmness and ip. 
difference prevail over you, to the stopping up 
of the streams of the water of life, and rep. 
der you like the barren heath in the desert, 
which knoweth not when good comes. We 
entieat you to be especially watchful in thig 
behalf, that an indolent and sluggish disposi. 
tion appear not among you, to the stumbling 
of such serious inquirers as may attend our 
meetings, in expectation of that life and power, 
to which the observation of your indifference 
and unconcernedness may give them too just 
cause to suspect that ye yourselves are strang. 
ers.— P. E., 1741. 

In all your meetings for the worship of 
Almighty God, let your deportment be such 
as may demonstrate that you are in earnest 
in the great daty of waiting upon and wor. 
shipping God in Spirit ; that serious and ten. 
der-hearted inquirers may be encouraged to 
come and partake in your assemblies, of that 
inward and spiritual consolation and refresh- 
ment, which the Lord is graciously pleased 
to impart to the souls of such as are humbled 
in his sight, and approach his holy presence 
with reverence and fear.—P. E£., 1744. 

Let every one be watchful against an earth. 
ly spirit, for that will choke the good seed, 
and bring forth a slighting or neglecting of 
your testimony in your First-day and week- 
day meeting, and bring a decay of your 
strength and zeal for God and his truth, and 
bring a weakness upon you, by reason whereof 
you will not be able to stand in an hoar of 
temptation.—P. E£., 1689. 





Natural History, Science, &e. 

Valuable Rubbish.—Turning from nature’s 
processes to those of man, we find that he is 
doing his best, however clumsily, to follow 
the thrifty example she sets him. For many 
and many a year no doubt the pine tree shed 
its pointed, needle-like leaves in the Silesian 
forests, and there they were left to decay and 
turn into mold at their leisure, until M. Panne- 
witz started a manufactory for converting 
them into forest-wool, which, besides being 
efficacious in cases of rheumatism when ap- 
plied in its woolly state, can also be curled, 
felted, or woven. Mixed with cotton, it has 
even been used for blankets and wearing ap- 
parel. The history of gas-making best shows 
the value of “rubbish.” To begin with; 
The coal which yields most gas is what is 
termed “cannel” coal, and is now worth from 
twenty-five to thirty shillings a ton or more; 
whereas fifty years ago it was looked upon 
as almost worthless. In distilling coal for 
gas, a liquor is produced which for a long 
time was so great an inconvenience to the 
gas companies that they actually paid for 
permission to drain it into the common sewers, 
as the simplest way of getting rid of it. This 
gas liquor contains salts of ammonia, together 
with naptha and tar, and the tar is now made 
by repeated distillation to yield pitch, benzole 
creosote, carbolic acid, the substance known 
as paraffine and aniline. It seems strange 
now that these valuable products should ever 
have been thrown away as useless ; still 
stranger is it to learn that we derive from 
one of these waste substances the whole series 
of beautifal colors called anilinedyes. Naptha- 
line is another residuary product, by a novel 
application of which it is said that the light- 
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giving properties of gas may be enbanced |perience that the body as a whole, or any of its 
fourfold, at a very trifling cost. But the uses|parts, may be reduced to a considerably lower 
to which the waste liquor of the gas works|temperature than will suffice to give a man a 
may be put are not yet exhausted; for not|cold, if the so-called chill be inflicted upon the 
only is it turned to account itself, but com-|surface suddenly. Is it, then, the suddenness 
bined with the slaty shales found among the|of a reduction of temperature that causes the 
coal, which were also at one time a source of|cold? It would be strange if it were so, be- 
perpetual annoyance, it yields alam—used’in |cause few of the most susceptible of mortals 
the manufacture of paper and preparation of| would take cold from simply handling a piece 
leather ; copperas or green vitriol (sulphate of|of cold metal or accidental contact with ice. 
jron), used in dyeing, tanning and the manu-|The truth would seem to be that what we call 
facture of ink, and Prussian blue, and sulphuric |cold taking is the result of a sufficient impres- 
acid. sion of cold to reduce the vital energy of nerve 
Rags are now recognized as such a valua-|centres presiding over the functions in special 
ble commodity that in some countries theirjorgans. If this be the fact, it is easy to see 
export is forbidden by government; never-|why nature has provided the stimulus of a 
theless, from one source or another the paper-|strong fit of sneezing to rouse the dormant 
makers of England alone import annually |centres, and enable them at once to resume 
some eighteen or twenty thousand tons of|work and avoid evil consequences. This ex. 
linen and cotton rags, and collect large quan-|plains why the worst effects of cold do not asa 
tities at home. These rags are of very vary-|rule follow upon a “ chill” which excites much 
ing degrees of cleanliness, as may be imagined, |sneezing. Shivering is a less effective conval. 
some of the English ones require no bleaching |sion to restore the paralyzed nervous energy, 
at all, while those of Italy bear away the/but in a lower degree it may answer the same 
palm for dirt. Old sails are made into the|purpose. The shivering that results from the 
paper used for bank-notes, so it is said, and |effect of a poison on the nervous centres is a 
old ropes reappear as brown paper, but many |totally different matter. We speak only of 
other things besides flax, hemp and cotton|the quick, muscular agitation and teeth-chat- 
are now used in the manufacture, and paper|tering which occur whenever the body is ex- 
ismade and remade over and over again. Not| posed to cold, and evil results do not ensue. 
ascrap of paper need be wasted, for there are|It follows from what we have said that the 
plenty of persons ready to buy it, and if not|natural indication to ward off the effects of a 
good enough for remanufacture as paper, it|chill is to restore the vital energy of the nerve 
tan always be converted into papier-mache, ;centres, and there is no more potent influence 
no matter what its color or quality. Cuttings) by which to attain this object than a strong 
of paper severed by bookbinders, paste-board|and sustained effort of the will. The man 
makers, envelope cutters, pocket-book makers| who resolves not to take cold seldom does. 
and paper-hangers are readily bought up; 
and so, too, are tons’ weight of old ledgers|an interesting paper on two ancient samples 
and account books by the papier-mache manu-|of butter. The first specimen was what is 
facturer, together with old letters and any|known as Irish bog butter, and its estimated 
other paper rubbish, giving a pledge that all|jage was about 1,000 years. It contained 4 per 
should be promptly consigned to destruction |cent. of curd, consisting partly of vegetable 
in his large vat; and out of this heterogene- 
ous assemblage he produces a substance so;animal matter to show that the butter had, 
hard and firm and durable that it has been'in fact, been made from the milk of animals, 
suggested as suitable for making soldiers’ huts and was not a mere animal fat. Its fatty 
and even ships. — Chambers’ Journal. character had, however, been entirely changed, 
Too Innocent to be Killed—The venerable|and the glycerides of which the fat had origi- 
Prof. Dana, of Yale College, graphically de-|nally consisted had been decomposed, so that 
scribes to his classes the “ perfect little bird-|a mixture of fatty acids only remained. That 
worlds” of the South Pacific Islands, which |is to say, time and exposure to moisture had 
he visited, and his feelings when capturing |converted the butter into a substance of both 
specimens in the interest of science. One bird,|the character and composition of the material 
he says, completely disarmed him. “The|of which composite candles are made, and 








matter derived from the bog, but enough of 





at me; its eyes shone with a singularly soft, 
pleased light. I lowered my gan. How 
could I fire? 1 crept toward it. It wasa 
beautiful creature. 
thought it was gratified at the sight of me. 
It acted as if it had never seen a man before; 
Ido not suppose that it ever had. I crawled 
along; I stretched out my hand, and yet it 
did not fly ; I touched it, I stroked it—with 
this hand I stroked that magnificent unknown 
creature. It did not shrink. I took out my 
knife, opened it, and laid it down. The bird 
ok at me confidingly. I put the blade to 
Its throat, but it would not stir; it trasted 
me. 1 came away; I could not kill the bird.” 

What is a Cold ?—It is startling to discover, 
says the London Lancet, how little we know 
about the commoner forms of disease. For 
trample, a ‘‘cold;’’ what is it? How is it 
produced, and in what does it consist? It is 
tasy to say a cold is a chill—a chill of what 
Part of the organism? We know by daily ex- 























bird stood still; it turned its head and looked | 


It did not move. I) 


which has to be produced artificially for in- 
‘dustrial purposes by heat and acids. The 
other sample was found in an alabaster vase 
‘in an Egyptian tomb. Its age was thought 
to be about 2,500 years. It had first been 
melted and then poured into the vessel, which 
was afterward carefully sealed. There was 
‘no decomposition very apparent. With the 
‘exception of a slightly rancid taste, it had 
‘all the flavor and odor of butter, and had none 
‘of the cheesy smell of the Irish bog butter. 
|The perfect state of its preservation is re- 
markable. 

Affection in Birds.——In Gloucester City, a 
sparrow, evidently in search of winter quarters, 
stuck its head in a knothole in the weather- 
boarding of a house on Jersey avenue, and by 
some means it got fast and was unable to ex- 
itricate itself. ‘Two of the imprisoned bird’s 
|(companions), realizing that something was 
wrong, took turns in trying to pull the poor 
bird from its dangerous position. They would 











fasten their claws in its back, and by a flut-!the good Seed. This honest watchfulness 
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tering up-motion of the wings, try to lift it 
out. This was continued for some fifteen 
minutes, when one of the spectators clambered 
out of an upper window, and relieved the 
bird, but little injured, from its involuntary 
hanging. Its two companions were in wait- 
ing, and when their mate was set free they 
almost carried it on their backs to other quar- 
ters. 

“Everywhere and in whatever denomina- 
tion of Christians, I can see nothing but op- 
pressing and stupefying form, and well if it be 
no worse—for the mind may struggle by in- 
born elasticity out of stupefaction: but, ‘My 
people love to have it so,’ is too mach the 
description of things as they are now, as well 
as when the prophet used the expression.”— 
Frances De Bunson. 
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In the parable of the Sower, our blessed 
Redeemer has taught us the danger there is 
of the “‘ cares of this world and the deceitful- 
ness of riches” choking and rendering unfruit- 
ful the Seed of Life, which He, the Good Hus- 
bandmen, plants in our hearts. It is a lesson 
we all need to learn, and to bear in mind as 
we pass on through the world. The duties 
and cares which rightly devolve upon us are 
many ; and those who do not heed the restrain- 
ing voice of Christ, which makes itself intel- 


The English journals publish an abstract of|ligibly known in the watchfal heart, will al- 


most certainly be led to undertake other labors 
which are not in accordance with the will of 
their Heavenly Father, on which his blessing 
will not rest, and which therefore will ob- 
struct if not prevent any progress in the 
Heavenward path of true religion. 

This has been the bitter experience of many 
who have ventured into more extended busi- 
ness than they were designed for, and who 
have found its multiplying cares to be so ab- 
sorbing as to require almost every energy of 
the whole man, so that there was not ability 
left to devote the needful attention to the only 
concerns that are of much real importance— 
those which relate to the preparation for a 
future and never-ending existence. In these 
persons the Seed of the Kingdom has indeed 
been choked, and rendered unfruitfal! We 
believe it has been in measure the experience 
of others also, who have been drawn from 
various influences into spheres of labor, some- 
times of a benevolent or professedly religious 
character,: which they have entered upon 
without sufficiently regarding the guidance 
of the Spirit of Christ. We are all called upon 
to labor in the Lord’s vineyard, but it is the 
prerogative of the Great Husbandman to as- 
sigan to every one that portion of service which 
He sees fit; and for want of humble waiting 
for His directions, some, on reviewing their 
lives, have been forced to acknowledge “ mine 
own vineyard have I not kept.” We are not 
so wise as our Maker, and greatly err when 
we attempt to promote his kingdonrin any 
other way than as He directs and appoints. 

Yet, as said before, “the duties and cares 
which rightly devolve upon,us are many ;” and 
persons of a tender spirit will often feel a con- 
cern that these may not hinder the growth of 
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over themselves, we believe, is acceptable in| 
the Divine sight, and such persons may hope 
for the preservation of their spiritual life. 
The apostle Paul in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, enumerates many of the exer-| 
cises and tribulations which he had to encoun- 
ter, and among them he mentions “that which 
cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches.’ But though so heavily laden, he! 
placed his dependence on the power of Christ, 
having been taught of the Lord, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee: for my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.”” This it was that pre- 
served him through all, so that when he was 
ready to be offered and the time of his depar- 
ture from this world was at hand, he was able 
to say, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” 

The same Grace of God which bringeth 
salvation and hath appeared unto all men, to 
which Paul testified, operates on the hearts 
of all in this day. As we abide under its in- 
fluence, we may know a settlement of mind 
and a calmness of spirit even when many 
cares and trials press upon us. Though it 
may seem difficult or impossible for us to ac- 
complish all that opens before us as duties to 
be performed, yet we may be strengthened 
quietly to go on with each succeeding step, 
trusting in the Lord that He will enable us 
to do all He designs we should do. The 
Psalmist said, “ My heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord ;” and they who are thus anchored 
on the immovable Rock, which has been the 
safe abiding place of the righteous in all gen- 
erations, need not be dismayed. 

In Pi/grim’s Progress, the Interpreter is re- 
presented as showing Christian a fire on one 
side of a room which a man was vainly en- 
deavoring to extinguish by throwing water 
upon it. The mystery was explained, when 
Christian was taken behind the wall, and an- 
other man was shown to him, who was con- 
stantly feeding the flames with fresh supplies 
of oil. If it were not for the fresh supplies 
of this precious oil, the blessed visitations of 
Divine Grace, the fire of true religion in our 
hearts would soon be put out by the cares, 
anxieties and concerns of this life, and the 
temptations of the evil one. But it is an un- 
speakable favor that the Lord does not leave 
his people in their need, but watches over 
them day and night, and gives them strength 
and nourishment according to their wants. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The total tonnage of anthracite 
coal from all the regions, for the week ending on the 
13th inst., was 354,105 tons; and for the year 3,703,241 
tons—which is 220,938 less than for the previous year. 
The returns from the Schuylkill region show a very 
large yield, and with it a very heavy death rate from 
cval mine casualties, It is stated, one life was sacrificed 
for every 89,000 tons of coal mined—or one for every 
251 men employed. In Great Britain the ratio was one 
to 238, which was considered exceptionally heavy. 
There the greatest loss of life results from explosions— 
with us from falling coal and rock. 

The supplies offered for shipment to the suffering 
poor in Ireland having proved greater than the capacity 
of the ship ordered to receive them, the Secretary of 
the Navy intimates that he will cause the tanks of the 
vessel to be removed to increase her storage. Should 
this prove inadequate, and another cargo be made up, 
a second ship will be provided. On the 22nd inst. the 
total amount of money ‘contributed was $32,469.91. 

During the first week of this.month, the steamers 
sailing from New York to English ports, carried 1221 
head of cattle, 650 sheep, 300 hogs, alive; also 2408 
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ee of beef, 850 carcasses of sheep, and 605 tons of 
resh meat—some of the steamers reporting the dead 
meat carried, only by weight. This is the largest ship- 
ment in one week for several months. 

The annual report of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb, states there are 176 boys and 
143 girls in the home. 

One hundred and fifty negroes from Arkansas, the 
advance guard of a number intending to emigrate to 
Liberia, passed through Memphis recently on their way 
to New York. 

The rivers in Louisiana, and the Tennessee river, are 
greatly swollen by recent heavy rains, causing some in- 
convenience to travel and the apprehension of serious 
loss, should they continue rising. 

It is stated that during 11th and 12th months last, 
the arrivals at San Francisco of Chinese were but 571, 
whilst the departures for China were 2119. During 
fourteen months, ending with 12th month, the arrivals 
were 5,669, and the departures 10,947. 

Both houses of the Iowa Legislature have adopted an 
amendment to the State Constitution, prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors as bever- 
ages. 

The debt of the State of Michigan is said to be only 
$800,000, and there is more than enough money in the 
sinking fund to pay it. 

The train and track men on the Cumberland and 
Piedmont Railroad have struck for an advance of fifty 
cents per day in their wages. All the trains have stop- 
ped except one passenger train daily. All the coal 
mines in the region have been compelled to stop min- 
ing for want of transportation, and 10,000 men are idle. 

The mortality in this city for the week ending on the 
20th, was 321. Of the whole number 180 were adults, 
and 141 children—57 being under one year of age. 

Markets, &c.— Government bonds quiet and un- 
changed.—Sixes, 1881, 1053; 5’s, 103}; 4}’s, 1891, 
107}; 4’s, registered, 105}; do. coupon, 106}. 

Cotton.—Sales of middlings are reported at 13} a 13} 
cts. per lb. for uplands and New Orleans. 
Petroleum.— Crude, 7} a 73 cts. in barrels, and 
standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 8 cts. per gallon 
for home use. 

Flour.—The market depressed. Sales of Minnesota 
extra, at $6 a $6.60; Penna. extra family at $6.12} a 
$6.62}; western, do. do. at $6.75 a $7, and patent, 
$7.25 a $8. Rye flour sells slowly at $4.87} a $5. 

Grain.—Wheat is inactive, but prices unchanged. 
Penna. red, $1.43 a $1.43}; southern amber, $1.44 a 
$1.443. Rye, 91a 93 cts. Corn, mixed, 55} cts.; yel- 
low, 56 cts.; white, 58 cts. Oats, mixed, 45} cts., and 
white, 48 a 50} cts. 

Seeds.—Clover-seed dull. Sales at 7 a 8 cts. per Ib.;| 
flaxseed, $1.80 a $1.85 per bushel, and timothy, $3.20 
$3.25 per bushel. 

Hay and straw.—Average price during the week— 
Prime timothy, 90 cts. a $1 per 100 pounds; mixed, 80 
a 90 cts. Straw, $1.15 a $1.25. 

Beef cattle. — The market moderately active, but 
prices a fraction lower—2941 head were sold at 3a6 
_ 7 pound, as to quality. Milch cows, $15 a $40 per 
read. 

Hogs.—The market active, and prices unchanged. 
Sales 64 a 74 cts. per pound. 

Sheep, 5} a 7} cts. per pound, as to quality. Lambs, 
63 a 73 cts. per pound. 

Forei1Gn.—The cable telegram from London on the 
20th, quoted U. 8. bonds at 105 for the 5’s, 110} for the 
4}’s, and 108} ex-coupon, for the 4’s. Silver is quoted | 
at 52}d. per ounce. 

The electoral campaign increases in activity. It has) 
been almost impossible, during the past week, to get a 
sufficient number of members of Parliament together 
to make a House. 

Parnell, the Irish member, who has been on a visit 
to this country, arrived at Queenstown on the 21st, and | 
was enthusiastically received. He says, “ The general | 
verdict of American opinion throughout the Union is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a radical change in the| 
Irish land system.” 

A despatch from Cape Town says, the General Post- | 
office has been robbed of all the diamonds awaiting ship- | 
ment by mail. The diamonds are valued at £75,000. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, writing to the Lord 
Mayor of London, says there is now no danger of famine | 
in Ireland, but there is dire destitution in the moun- 
tainous parts, and on the sea coast there is great need 
of clothing and seed. 

France.—On the 16th, the Ferry Education bill, as! 
amended by the Senate, was adopted by the Chamber 
of Deputies. The Senate and Chamber have adjourned | 
till the 4th of next month. 





celebrated on the 20th inst. He is said to look hale 
and well, 

Prince Bismark has presented a paper in the Reich. 
stag, on emigration from Germany in 1879, showi 
that 33,327 persons, two-thirds of whom were mal 
emigrated, by far the greater number going to the 
United States and British North America. 

Under the operation of the new protective tariffs, it 
is said foreign goods are being gradually driven from 
the German markets. 

The past winter is reported to have been the coldest 
that Austria has experienced for the last fifty year, 
The average temperature was 23° Fahrenheit, the loweg 
4 degrees below zero. Lakes were frozen which haye 
never been known to be closed before. 

It is reported from Constantinople, that the m 
demanded for the ransom of Colonel Synge and wife, 
has been sent to the brigands, and the captives haye 
been liberated. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee having ch 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, 4th mo. 2nd, at 10 a.m, 

The Committee on Admissions will meet the same 
day at 9 a. M., and the Committee on Instruction a 
2.30 P. M. 

The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend the 
examination at the School, meet there on Seco’ 
evening, 29th inst. For the accommodation of 
committee, conveyances will be at the Street Road 
Station on the 29th inst., to meet the trains that leave 
the city at 2.30 and 4.35 Pp. M. 


Wo. Evans, 
Clerk. 


Philada., 3d mo. 1880. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee. 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even- 
ing, the 31st inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

Epwarp Maris, 
3d mo. 1880. Clerk, 


In the Circuit Court of the United States, in and for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in the third cireuit, 
In Equity. Of April Sessions, 1827. No. 1. 
MAGILL er ax. v. BROWNE er At. : 
The Master appointed by the Court to report distri- 
bution of the fund formerly in Court, with its interest, 
and now in the Treasury of the United States, among 
the legatees, yet unpaid, under the will of Sarah Zane, 
deceased, in conformity with the decree made in this 


‘ease, in January, 1841, adding net accrued interest, will 


meet the parties interested on Wednesday, the 21st day 
of April, i880, at 11 o’clock A. m., at the office of Eli 
K. Price, Esq., No. 709 Walnut St., Philadelphia, when 
and where all persons having any claim upon said fend 
will be heard. Jas. C. SELLERS, Master. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, Tenth month 9th, 1879, RacHEL S. WARRES, 
daughter of Joseph T. and Sarah E. Warren, 4 
nearly twenty-two years, a member of Upper Spring- 
field Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

, 12th mo. 25th, 1879, GeorGE G. WILLIAMS, 
aged nearly 87 years, a member of Frankford Monthly 
and Germantown Preparative Meeting. ; 

, on the 1st of Second month last, at her res- 
dence in Philadelphia, MARY WuITALL, widow of the 
late John M. Whitall, in the 77th year of her age. She 
was a beloved and esteemed member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
District. Having early in life surrendered her heart 
in obedience to her Divine Master, she endeavored t0 
follow Him unto the end. . Hospitable in her feeling’, 
and concerned to use the means entrusted to her a4 
good steward, it may be said of her as of Phebe of old, 
“She hath been a succorer of many.” 

——, at her residence, Pennsville, Lycoming Co., Pa, 
on Third mo. 6th, 1880, Saran E. Masters, in her 
6lst year, a member and elder of Muncy Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. “ Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 





Germany.—The 83rd birth-day of the Emperor was 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





